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2. — The Veil Partly Lifted, and Jesus Becoming Visible. By W. H. 
Furness. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1864. 16mo. pp. 301. 

The title of this book provokes a doubt whether the object towards 
which the writer's labors are directed can, in the nature of things, ever 
be reached by human wit or human imagination. It professes to partly 
lift the veil which hangs over the personality of Jesus Christ, and the 
author intimates a belief that the day is coming when that veil will be 
wholly lifted, and who Jesus was, as well as what he was, will be plainly 
and perfectly revealed. 

Now this is an expectation which we cannot see reason *o share. 
On the contrary, not only the general tone of much of the Saviour's 
indirect reference to himself constrains us to regard him as having come 
into the world to be the medium rather than the subject of a revelation, 
but we infer as much from his express words when he says that " no 
one knoweth who the Son is but the Father, neither knoweth any man 
the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son shall reveal 
him." Nothing is said here of the Father's revealing who the Son is ; 
the revelation of the Father himself is made the one all-important 
thing. 

We question whether it was meant that we should seek to know who 
he was ; whether, for instance, in regard to the mode of his generation, 
his miracles, his ascension, and the line between his personality and the 
Divine, we ought to expect in this world ever to come to a perfect 
understanding. No one doubts, however, that Jesus did and does invite 
all men to see and study and be what he was, and that wisdom dictates 
our so doing. In other words, it is important, and ought to be interest- 
ing, as no other study is, to have, so far as we have any, a clear, con- 
sistent, and practical idea of one who claims in the Gospel to sustain 
such a momentous relation to mankind. It is in the highest degree 
desirable to approximate as nearly as the nature of things will admit to 
a just biography of the world's great Master and Model. 

Of all the attempts with which we are acquainted to express in words 
just what the Jesus of the Gospels was, what he meant, what he sought, 
what were his most characteristic traits, — in short, to represent him, and 
bring him near to living men as to-day's helper and Saviour, — we know 
none so successful as the one made in the book before us. 

We are not insensible to the occasional slips of thought, of judgment, 
perception, and taste in the working out of the humanitarian idea here so 
well presented. We feel that the writer is sometimes more nice than 
wise ; that he sometimes leaves the solid for the shadowy ; that some- 
times, for the sake of avoiding a gap in a favorite theory, he indulges 
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in a criticism which his characteristic simplicity would have forbidden 
or forborne. Particularly do we feel constrained to express our dis- 
satisfaction with some of the suppositions contained in the chapter en- 
titled " The Naturalness of Certain Fables found in this History," in 
regard to which it seems to us that a simple confession of inability to 
see the conformity of apparent facts to the author's theory would have 
been the true course to take, rather than resort to so hard an expedient, 
for instance, as he adopts, to make the caution of Jesus seem natural 
about telling no man of the transfiguration until he should have risen 
from the dead. Still we feel that the errors and excesses in the 
execution, when compared with the justness and beauty of the concep- 
tion which inspires his labors, are as the small dust in the balance. 

The style and spirit of this book are of the purest and sweetest 
description. Here, in clean and undefiled English, in sentences of 
transparent simplicity, good sense and manly and magnanimous senti- 
ments speak directly to our hearts. And this charm of style we feel 
to be, not something wrought out by the rhetorician's art, but some- 
thing born of the love of truth and the majestic simplicity of the idea 
which has to express itself. The pure stream tells here of the pure 
fountain. 

The spirit which this book breathes is reverence for humanity as the 
manifestation of God, and for Jesus as its highest incarnation and glori- 
fication. There is a popular prejudice against the humanitarian school 
of Gospel interpreters, that it seeks to detract from the inspiration of 
Christ. But certainly in the present instance, so far from wishing to 
weaken faith in the inspiration of one, the writer labors to revive faith 
in the inspiration of all men. He holds that there is a spirit in man, 
and that the inspiration of the Almighty gives men understanding. To 
him conscience is a spirit within us bearing witness with our spirits that 
we are the children of God. He recognizes reason as a revelation. So 
far from disparaging the supernatural in Christ, he maintains that nature 
is full of the supernatural. He feels that 

" All truth is froni the sempiternal source 
Of light divine." 
If we had not inspiration ourselves, we could not appreciate that of 
Christ. 

He may seem in the eyes of a superficial criticism to underrate the 
miracles of Christ's history, but if it appears so, it is only because he 
magnifies the wonders of our common human life, to which he regards 
the marvels of the Gospels as designed to draw men's reverent attention, 
— an effect which, on a soul at once truly philosophical and pious, they 
must certainly produce. 
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We may regard Dr. Furness's treatment of his great subject under 
two heads, as respects his view, first, of the origin, character, and value 
of the four Gospels, and, secondly, of the person but for whom they 
would never have existed. 

The chapter on the " Genesis of the Gospels," which closes the 
volume, we regard as an admirable illustration of what has been said 
(by Goethe and others) of the importance of imagination in the writer 
or interpreter of history. 

The author convincingly exhibits the evidence which the Gospel 
narratives contain, in their very style and structure, of their own truth- 
fulness and authenticity. And we sympathize entirely with Dr. Furness 
in his amazement that critics of those records, professing in general to 
be such reverent pupils of nature, should, comparatively, so disregard 
in this field the beautiful marks of nature and truth. 

"We have also to thank Dr. Furness for his earnest, faithful, and elo- 
quent assertion of the integrity of the Gospel narratives, — we mean, of 
the impossibility of dissecting away the extraordinary from the ordinary 
out of the story, any more than of detaching nerves from muscles 
throughout the human body without drawing away the life-blood. We 
only wish that, while thus admirably dealing with the events of Christ's 
history, he had applied as faithfully an analogous treatment to the dis- 
course of Jesus. For we find it impossible to reconcile with his theory, 
as we understand it, how a man, of the ingenuousness and freedom from 
enthusiasm which he ascribes to Jesus, could speak of himself in com- 
parison and connection with other men, and use the first personal pro- 
noun precisely as he does, without having a certain access to knowledge 
on certain subjects which other men have not, and a certain right of 
assurance in demanding to be believed and obeyed, — a certain relation, 
in other words, to the common Father, of which the highest human 
wisdom and goodness are an inadequate explanation. 

We are aware that we enter here the region of nice distinctions. 
We are aware that Dr. Furness claims that it was the transcendent 
degree in which Jesus possessed the wisdom and goodness of man that 
gave him such confidence to speak as the Son of God in an eminent 
sense, the teacher, the guide, the Saviour of man. But our ditficulty 
lies in seeing how the good-sense, humility, modesty, which we as- 
sume to be among the best traits of humanity, and which Jesus in so 
many instances eminently evinces, could let him use the style he does in 
regard to his work and place, if there were nothing distinguishing 
him in hind on the divine side from the rest of men. 

At the same time, we desire to do all justice to a view of Jesus 
which commends itself by so many charms to our best sense and sen- 
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sibility. Furthermore, it is one of the most grateful offices of charity 
which rejoices in the unity of truth more than in the discords of men, 
to try to see how nearly earnest inquirers come together, when they can 
be brought to understand each other and themselves, — to meet them 
at those points where, losing sight of self, they catch for a moment 
glimpses of the harmony of truth in the "larger ether" of the upper 
regions, to which their longing for truth has led them. And in much 
of the wrangling about "authority," "miracles," " inspiration," among 
different sects and schools of Christians, we often feel that the disputants 
would find themselves much nearer together than they imagine, if they 
always took care to use words with a clear consciousness of their 
meaning. 

When Dr. Peabody (who we suppose may be regarded as on the 
extreme conservative wing of the liberal army) writes a book called 
" Christianity the Religion of Nature," and when Dr. Furness contends 
that all nature is a revelation of the supernatural, and all revelation is 
natural, a thoughtful mind recognizes the foreshadowing of a day when 
such thinkers shall agree. Again, when Dr. Furness writes of the 
miracles, — 

" Although, in their external form, as material facts, I cannot yet demon- 
strate their full conformity to physical laws, yet I be-lieve that the time will 
come when this will be done ; . . . . while in their moral imports and relations, 
in their spiritual and most vital aspects, they are in exquisite harmony with 
the laws of the spirit, and with the character of the most exalted person 
that I know," — 

is there a great gulf between him and the Lowell Lecturer, when he 
writes, — 

" How know we that the works of power and love alleged to have been 
wrought by Christ will not, in an age of higher spiritual philosophy, assume 
their place in the order of nature, as precisely what should have been antici- 
pated a priori in connection with a theophany, — as the very works which 
could not but have proceeded from the Divine attributes incarnated in a 
human form, — as bound to the personality of Jesus by the same constant 
laws of cause and effect which make our daily deeds and words proceed 
naturally from our limbs, muscles, active powers, and mental habitudes ? " 

We might quote many passages from eminent living writers in the 
English Church, in proof of a growing recognition of (at least) " the 
right to treat the whole question of supernatural agency as an open 
one." But we shall content ourselves with two. Mr. Jowett says, " As 
the idea of nature enlarges, the idea of revelation also enlarges ; it was 
a temporary misunderstanding which severed them " ; — and a perhaps 
still more significant admission occurs in a recent letter of Rev. R. B. 
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Kennard to the Bishop of St. David's on the late Badfin Powell's views : 
" The solution which has obtained most general acceptance with philo- 
sophic divines is perhaps some modification of that proposed by Bishop 
Butler ; namely, that the distinction popularly drawn between the natural 
and supernatural exists only relatively to our partial and most imperfect 
insight into the nature and extent of that ' wonderful order ' established 
from everlasting by Him who, in the magnificent language of the 
prophet, ' inhabiteth eternity.' Our notions of what is natural will be 
enlarged in proportion to our greater knowledge of the works of God 
and the dispensations of his providence." 

Does he take a low view of Christ who says, as Dr. Furness does, — 

" I do most fully believe that in the history of Christ we have an account 
of a new, original, unprecedented development of spiritual force, a new com- 
munication of the life of God to the soul of man," and that " we might say 
that, so far from his being out of the course of nature, nature culminated in 
Christ, and that, of all that exists, he is the one being profoundly human, 
pre-eminently natural " ? 

One of the brothers Hare says, in " Guesses at Truth," — in answer 
to certain persons who "would fain suppose" the Gospel "to have come 
down all at once from heaven, like a meteoric stone from a volcano in 
the moon, consisting of elements wholly different from anything found 
upon earth," — " It is no disparagement to the sun that he should be 
preceded by the dawn." This figure brings us back to Dr. Furness's 
book, which opens with the thought that the newness of Christ's teach- 
ings consisted not in the matter, but in the manner. In him the dreams 
of the dawn were turned into the revelations of the noonday. And then, 
too, his religious instinct drew forth from under the rubbish of tradi- 
tions, speculations, and ceremonies that passed for religion, the great 
primal truths of the soul and laws of life, and these he made men feel 
as never before. 

But what gave him this singular power? How could he speak with 
authority ? 

Here is another of those words. which have passed somewhat too 
vaguely through men's minds in the great controversy about Christ. 
Dr. Furness says it was the authority of truth with which Christ spoke, 
— of truth, which his hearers felt when spoken by one who was faithful 
to it as God's word and will. Now Dr. Furness's opponent will say, 
" No, the authority with which Christ spoke was God in him." But 
does not such arguing show a want of spirituality. Is not truth God ? 
Is not God spirit — light — love? 

Again, the popular and traditional idea is that the authority of Christ 
is proved by his miracles. Dr. Furness admits that Jesus himself 
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"appealed to wha"t he had done as evidence of his truth, as well he 
might, seeing that it was done with so single a mind, and- without any 
self-reference." His opponents, however, insist that it was the power 
shown in them, as being more than human, which proved his divine 
mission. Here, we think, is an unfortunate narrowness on the part of 
the supernaturalists in neglecting to lay a proper stress on the moral 
quality of the wonderful work as an element of evidence to the divinity 
of the worker. Dr. Peabody, in one of the Lectures already quoted, 
says to his hearers, " Were an undoubted miracle to be performed this 
moment in your sight, and were he who performed it to connect with 
it such statements with regard to unseen, spiritual, future things as jou 
had never heard before, there is not one of you who would not believe 
all that he said." But we doubt the correctness of this assumption. 
We do not believe that a mere mfracle would have any such effect, 
independently of the nature of the doctrines it accompanied and the felt 
character of the teacher. If the doctrine commended itself to our highest 
and deepest sense, and if the teacher were one whom we felt instinc- 
tively to be godlike in his purity, magnanimity, and his whole character 
and spirit, then we should accept a miracle of mercy or of majesty as 
giving a fitting completeness to the evidence of his Divine authority. 

We hold, then, that there is a vagueness of thought in regard to the 
miraculous authority of Christ in which the Church has long indulged 
itself, for which Dr. Furness's way of looking at things affords a cor- 
rective. 

A similar intrusion of barren wonder into the place of enlightened 
and effective belief, is shown in the popular exaggeration of the official 
element in Christ's being and doing, and corresponding insensibility to 
the free working of his native qualities. On this point, in the chapter 
entitled " The Childlikeness of Jesus," especially in the five or six pages 
beginning at page 139, Dr. Furness seems to us peculiarly happy. Too 
long has a so-called faith in Christ, based not upon personal acquaintance 
and sympathy, but upon public tradition and custom, thrown a cloud 
around him, and removed him from the clear sight and calm study of men. 
To a vast proportion of men, Christ is a name for a strange, abstract 
being, belonging neither to this world nor to any other, — a mysterious 
figure passing across the field of vision opened by the Scriptures, speak- 
ing and acting in some mechanical and magical manner, saying and doing 
things which somehow operate as a charm upon the salvation of a cer- 
tain thing, no less mysterious, called the soul. When men awake from 
this strange dream to feel that the soul is the man, they will be better 
prepared than now to recognize and revere the unity and humanity of 
the perfect man who came to guide them into the way of life. 
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We believe that the time is to come when Christians, both Unitarian 
and Trinitarian, will thank Dr. Furness for the good service he has 
done, for the noble work to which he has given himself, in his unwearied 
effort to express and impress upon others his feeling of the adaptation 
of the Gospel to the native wants of the human heart, its conformity 
to human reason, its accordance with true taste, and its sufficiency for 
the highest cravings of the spirit. 

To borrow the beautiful words of Dr. Goulburn, in speaking of 
Christian charity, " The time shall come when these brothers, so dis- 
similar in training, so opposite in experience, so different possibly in 
some of the judgments which they have formed of God's ways, shall 
meet never to part again. ' The Lord said unto Aaron, Go into the 
wilderness to meet Moses. And he went and met him in the mount 
of God, and kissed him.' So shall it be with true Christians, whose 
history, discipline, sentiments, have here taken a course which seems 
far enough asunder. A meeting and a greeting is reserved for all of 
them in the mount of God, — let them see to it, as Joseph said to his 
brethren, ' that they fall not out by the way.' " 

We agree with one of our contemporaries, that the appearance of 
Dr. Furness's book is especially timely, following that of Renan's, and 
building up out of the same materials what the French sceptic labors 
to destroy. And we rejoice to see that thus far reviewers of sects 
and schools differing widely from him in opinion show such a truly 
evangelic sympathy in Dr. Furness's labors to reproduce and represent 
to his fellow-men the man Christ Jesus, as the one whose humanity 
proves his divinity, and who is so fine an image of God, because he is 
so perfect a specimen of man. 



3. — Gesammelte Werlce von Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer, heraus- 
gegeben von Georg Martin Thomas. Leipzig : Verlag von 
Wilhelm Engelmann. 1861. 3 vols. 

Jakob Philipp Fallmerayer was born on the 10th of Decem- 
ber, 1790, — the son of a peasant in the Tyrol; he died on the 26th 
of April, 1861, one of the leading writers of Germany. A scholar, in- 
defatigable in research, — a thinker, bold in forming and vigorous in ex- 
pressing his opinions, — there is no position he might not have won had 
he chosen the popular side and flattered the general prejudice. But 
too honest to sacrifice his convictions to his interest, he submitted to the 
loss of the honors he could afford to despise, while he satirized the per- 
secutions he had the courage to brave. To us, so far away from the 



